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COLLEGE   CALENDAR 


1953 


September  14  Monday — Registration. 

September  15  Tuesday — September  16  Wednesday — Freshmen 
Orientation. 

September  17  Thursday  8:30  a.  m.- — Classes  begin. 

November    25  Wednesday  12:30  p.  m. — Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

November    30  Monday  8:30  a.  m. — Classes  resume. 

December    19  Saturday — Homecoming  and  Christmas  Dance. 

December    19  Saturday  12:30  p.  m. — Christmas  recess  begins. 


1954 


January        4  Monday  8:30  a.  m.- — Classes  resume. 

January  18  Monday — January  28  Thursday — Semester  examinations. 

January  29  Friday — January  30  Saturday — Registration  for  second 
semester. 

February       1  Monday  8:30  a.  m. — Classes  begin. 

April  3  Saturday  12:30  p.  m. — Spring  recess  begins. 

April  12  Monday  8:30  a.  m. — Classes  resume. 

April  16  Good  Friday.   No  classes  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  17. 

May  24  Monday — June  2  Wednesday — Final  examinations. 

June  4  Friday  8:00  p.  m. — Commencement  exercises. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

of 
YORK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


THE  ACADEMY 

ON  September  20,  1787,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  John  at 
Yorktown  was  incorporated.  At  this  time,  it  had  built  a  church  on 
Beaver  Street  and  had  nearly  completed  a  parsonage  house  and  "a 
large  and  extensive  school  house"  opposite  the  church.  The  charter  provided 
certain  revenues  ''for  the  maintenance,  support  and  salaries  of  a  proper  number 
of  masters  and  teachers  to  be  elected  and  appointed  by  said  rector,  church' 
wardens  and  vestrymen  or  their  successors  or  a  majority  of  them  from  time  to 
time  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth  in  the  learned  and  foreign 
languages,  reading,  and  writing  English,  the  mathematics  and  other  useful 
branches  of  literature  in  the  said  school  house  now  called  'The  York  Academy'." 

In  1799,  a  tender  of  the  Academy  was  made  by  the  church  authorities  to 
the  Legislature,  "in  order  that  the  same  may  be  appropriated  for  a  public 
school  for  the  County  of  York."  The  Legislature,  by  Act  of  March  1st,  1799, 
accepted  the  tender;  created  a  self -perpetuating  corporation  under  the  name 
of  The  Trustees  of  the  York  County  Academy;  transferred  to  the  corporation 
title  to  the  building  and  lot;  prescribed  regulations  for  the  school;  and  author- 
i2;ed  the  payment  to  the  institution  of  two  thousand  dollars  as  an  endowment. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1928-29,  a  reciprocal  teaching  agreement 
was  entered  into,  providing  that  the  Academy  should  thereafter  be  maintained 
in  the  buildings  of  the  York  Collegiate  Institute  and  that  certain  advantages 
should  be  enjoyed  reciprocally  by  the  students  of  the  two  institutions. 

On  August  8,  1948,  the  York  County  Academy  Board  of  Trustees  voted 
to  make  the  said  agreement  applicable  to  the  York  Junior  College. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

On  April  14,  1873,  Samuel  Small,  one  of  York's  outstanding  philan- 
thropists, called  together  a  number  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  outlined  to 
them  a  plan  which  he  had  formulated  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  community.  His  reasons  for  doing  so,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  proposed  school,  are  well  expressed  in  his  own  words: 

"Deeply  impresed  with  the  importance  for  increasing  popular  facilities  for 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  especially  solicitous  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  youth,  in  this  region  where  Providence  has  cast  our  lot — we  desire  in 
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this  way  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
young  persons  not  only  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  literature  and  science,  but 
also,  and  especially,  in  the  great  business  and  end  of  life." 

The  minutes  of  Mr.  Small's  meeting  in  1873  state  that  "the  name  agreed 
upon  was  York  Collegiate  Institute."  Later  in  the  same  year  a  charter  was 
granted  under  this  title  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  corporation 
Mr.  Small  conveyed  the  tract  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  college  with  a  fully 
equipped  building,  and  provided  the  Institute  with  a  liberal  endowment. 

On  December  7,  1885,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  building 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  structure  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Small 
erected  by  his  nephews  Messrs.  George  Small,  W.  Latimer  Small  and  Samuel 
Small. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

On  May  1,  1941,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  York  Collegiate  Institute 
voted  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school  the  first  year  courses  of  a  Junior 
College  Program — the  second  year  to  follow  in  September,  1942.  This  action 
of  the  Board  followed  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  educators  who 
made  a  survey  of  the  city  and  who  had  studied  the  available  facilities  of  the 
school,  with  the  conclusion  that  a  junior  college  program  would  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  community. 

The  York  Junior  College  was  opened  October  3,  1941,  with  an  enrollment 
of  42  students  in  the  Freshman  class.  A  new  chemistry  laboratory  was  con- 
structed, a  new  library  installed,  and  renovations  to  the  building  were  made. 
The  old  gymnasium  was  remodeled  into  locker  rooms  and  two  class  rooms.  A 
new  gymnasium  was  completed  in  October,  1943.) 

On  December  16,  1947,  the  trustees  voted  unanimously  to  discontinue  the 
Secondary  School  program  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  June,  1948. 
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YORK  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 


Board  of  Trustees 

Melvin  H.  Campbell,  President 
George  S.  Schmidt,  Vice-President 
Benjamin  Lavetan,  Treasurer 
Samuel  Small,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Walter  S.  Ehrenfeld,  Secretary 


Frederick  G.  Dempwolf  (1927)* 
Mrs.  William  S.  McClellan  (1928) 
Thomas  S.  Dickson,  D.D.  (1937) 
Herman  A.  Gailey,  M.D.  (1938) 
Marlin  V.  Brillhart  (1940) 
George  S.  Schmidt  (1941) 
H.  Smyser  Bair  (1942) 
Walter  S.  Ehrenfeld  (1942) 
Bruce  A.  Grove,  M.D.  (1943) 
John  P.  Connelly  (1944) 


Benjamin  Lwetan  (1944) 
Melvin  H.  Campbell  (1945) 
Samuel  Sm.\ll  (1946) 
Oscar  L.  Hostetter  (1947) 
Mrs.  William  D.  Kirkpatrick  (1947) 
Mrs.  J.  Kenneth  St.-kllman  (1947) 
Harlowe  H.^rdinge  (1949) 
Charles  S.  Seligman  (19'>l) 
Horace  E.  Smith  (1951) 
Thilbert  H.  Mehl  (1952) 
(Alumni  Representative) 


"Date  of  appointment 
Educational  Committee 

Mrs.  William  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman  Herman  A.  Gailey,  M.D. 
John  P.  Connelly  Harlowe  Hardinge 

Thomas  S.  Dickson,  D.D.  Mrs.  William  S.  McClellan 

Horace  E.  Smith 

Publicity  Committee 


Bruce  A.  Grove,  M.D.,  Chairman 
Martin  V.  Brillhart 


Oscar  L.  Hostetter 

Mrs.  J.  Kenneth  Stallman 


Physical  Education  Committee 

Walter  S.  Ehrenfeld,  Chairman  Bruce  A.  Grove,  M.D. 

H.  Smyser  Bair  Horace  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  Kenneth  Stallman 

Finance  Committee 

George  S.  Schmidt 
Charles  S.  Seligman 
Samuel  Small 


Benjamin  Lavetan,  Chairman 
Frederick  G.  Dempwolf 


Building  and  Grounds  Committee 


John  P.  Connelly,  Chairman 
H.  Smyser  Bair 
Martin  V.  Brillhart 


Frederick  G.  Dempwolf 
Herman  A.  Gailey,  M.  D. 
Oscar  L.  Hostetter 
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YORK  COUNTY  ACADEMY 

Board  of  Trustees 


William  S.  McClellan,  President 
David  M.  Myers,  Vice-President 
George  Hay  Kain,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Secretary 
Wilbur  C.  Beitzel,  Treasurer 
George  Hay  Kain  (1918)* 
J.  W.  Richley  (1919) 
W.  H.  Menges  (1928) 
Walter  E.  Musser  (1928) 
David  M.  Myers  (1928) 
Irvin  a.  Raubenhold  (1933) 
Frederick  B.  Gerber  (1933) 
T.  Warfield  McDonald  (1934) 


William  S.  McClellan  (1935) 
Edward  O.  Keen  (1937) 
Samuel  S.  Lewis  (1937) 
W.  C.  Beitzel  (1946) 
George  Hay  Kain,  Jr.  (1946) 
Walter  S.  Ehrenfeld  (1946) 
William  E.  Eisenhart  (1946) 
George  L.  Sprenkle  (1946) 
William  M.  Eyster  (1946) 
Philip  H.  Glatfelter,  III  (1946) 
Dr.  Edward  a.  Gladfelter  (1951) 
Martin  B.  Ebbert  (1951) 


*Date  of  appointment 


Executive  Committee 

The  President 
The  Secretary 
The  Treasurer 


Educational  Committee 

The  President,  ex  officio 
WiLLL^M  H.  Menges 
T.  Warfield  McDonald 
Philip  H.  Glatfelter,  III 


Committee  on  Scholarships 

Irvin  A.  Raubenhold,  D.D. 
Edward  O.  Keen,  D.D. 
William  M.  Eyster 


Committee  on  Property 

David  M.  Myers 
Walter  E.  Musser 
J.  William  Richley 


Finance  Committee 

Wilbur  C.  Beitzel,  Chairman  David  M.  Myers 

George  L.  Sprenkle 
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COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
The  Tor\  Junior  College  Scholarship  and  Endowment  Fund 
Harry  W.  Shenk,  Chairman  George  F.  Porter 

Ray  W.  Gray  Huber  D.  Strine 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Kealy  Murlow  L.  Yinger 


Ivan  V.  Bamberger,  M.D. 
Charles  L.  Fackler,  M.D. 
Herman  A.  Gailey.  M.D. 
Bruce  A.  Grove,  M.D. 
J.  P.  Paul,  M.D. 

Melvin  H.  Campbell 
John  P.  Connelly 
Roy  C.  Cox 
Harlowe  Hardinge 


QUENTIN  CuMERALO 

WooDROw  G.  Eberhart 

W.  Al.  Fields 

John  M.  Herman,  Jr. 

John  W.  Himes 

Leo  Hochberger 

Stewart  Julius 

W.  H.  King 

J.  E.  Mathiot 

G.  H.  Mecier 

Ralph  C.  Miller 


Ira  Y.  Baker 

Ralph  A.  Bortner 

Sterling  M.  Ecker 

William  C.  Evans 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Ferguson 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Glatfelter 

Ray  W.  Gray 

E.  Grant  Herr 

J.  Alvin  Hertzog 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Kealy 

Dan  B.  Kulp 

Thomas  M.  Maun 

A.  H.  Martin 


Medical  Secretarial  Program 


Lewis  C.  Pusch,  M.D. 
H.  Malcolm  Read,  M.D. 
Charles  S.  Seligman 
Gibson  Smith,  M.D. 
Gibson  E.  Stine,  D.D.S. 

Business  Education 

Benjamin  Lavetan 
David  H.  Paules 
Claude  L.  Peterman 
George  S.  Schmidt 
Charles  S.  Seligman 
BuidiO'T  elevision 

C.  R.  MiNNICH 

C.  M.  Oberholtzer 
Floyd  L.  Parrish 
J.  Edward  Schwalm 
Fred  Shaffer 
Raymond  Staub 
James  R.  Strauss 
Leroy  K.  Strine 
Boris  E.  Weiner 

D.  R.  West 
Ellis  D.  Williams 

Lowell  Willl\ms 

Schoolmen's  Advisory  Committee 

Huber  D.  Strine,  Chairman 

H.  Edgar  Riegle,  Vice-Chairman 

Ralph  N.  McSherry 
John  B.  Miller 
Heber  R.  Mutch 
Clarence  R.  Orendorff 
Kern  G.  Panebaker 
Palmer  E.  Poff 
George  F.  Porter 
C.  Clinton  Ruby 
Howard  R.  Sauder 
Harry  E.  Seyler 
Harry  W.  Shenk 
h.  e.  swartz 
MuRLO  L.  Yinger 
Preston  E.  Zeigler 
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ADMINISTRATION  and  FACULTY 

ROBERT  GATES  DAWES  (Academy  Principal)*  President 

B.A.,   Swarthmore    College — M.A.,    Columbia   University 

Ed.  D.,  Temple  University 

$BYRON  W.  HARTLEY  Dean 

Psychology,  Latin 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago — ^M.A.,  Columbia  University 

WALTER  O.  MINTER  Business  Manager 

WILLIAM  W.  KENAWELL  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

A.B.,  Franklin   and  Marshall   College 

HILDE  JAECKEL  Modern  Language 

University  of  Geneva — Ph.D.,  University  of  Breslau 

HARRY  D.  BAUMAN  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College — Syracuse  University 

HALLETT  B.  HAMMATT  (Academy  Master  in  Mathematics)*  Mathematics 
A.B.,   University  of  California — M.  A.,  Harvard   University 

ROBERT  T.  HULTON  Physical  Education 

Social  Science 
A.B.,   Grove   City  College — Western  Maryland   College 

J.  RUSSELL  DUNLAP  English.  Gree\ 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Th.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

HELEN  M.  McNITT  English 

A.B.,  Wilson   College — M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State   College 

JOSEPH  A.  FALCO  (Academy  Master  in  History)  *  Social  Sciences 

A.B.,  Duquesne  University — M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Columbia  University — University  of  Chicago 

LENORE  WARD  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.,  Indiana  State  Normal — Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 
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JUDY  MENDELS  Librarian 

Music,  Latin 
University  of  Amsterdam,  M.O. — M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

ANNE  VAN  DERVEER  Secretarial  Studies 

B.A.,  Hope  College — Miss  Skinner's  Secretarial  School 

CHARLES  S.  SELIGMAN  Accounting 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  College — C.P.A. 

CATHERINE  BENNER  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers  College 

JOHN  K.  B.  DeGROOT  Visiting  Lecturer 

B.A.,  Swarthmore  College — M.A.,  Temple  University 

Executive  Director,  York  Council  of  Community  Education 

RICHARD  C.  PAUL  Biological  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Lehigh  University 

EDITH  F.  LOOKINGBILL  Secretary  to  the  President 

MIRIAM  E.  WOLF  Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager 

JOYCE  A.  BROWN  Administrative  Office  Secretary 

York  Junior  College 

BASIL  BIGGS  Athletic  Trainer 

^Positions  endowed   in   whole  or  in   part  by  the   Board   of  Trustees   of  York   County 
Academy. 

JDied  March  1,  1953 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  the  COLLEGE 

1.  In  the  belief  that  a  liberal  arts  program  offers  a  positive  way  to  mental 
health  and  productive  living  in  a  democracy,  the  basic  courses  of  the  College 
are  designed  to  parallel  those  of  four-year  degree  granting  institutions  to 
which  students  may  transfer  after  successful  completion  of  their  junior 
college  curricula. 

2.  Terminal  courses  are  offered  by  the  College  to  prepare  students  for  active 
community  citi2;enship,  and  to  enable  them  to  participate  profitably  in 
industry,  business  and  professional  services. 

3.  A  program  of  night  courses  at  both  terminal  and  college  credit  levels  is 
developed  continuously,  and  presented  to  meet  the  specified  educational 
needs  of  the  community. 

THE  CURRICULA  of  the  COLLEGE 

Courses  of  study  in  the  Liberal  Arts  (including  Pre-Medical  and  Pre' 
Law),  Pre-Engineering,  Secretarial  and  Medical  Secretarial  Studies,  and  Busi- 
ness; Special  Night  Classes. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAINT 

Space  v^thin  the  building  includes  an  area  of  49,152  square  feet  contain- 
ing  modernized,  well-Ughted  and  ventilated  classrooms;  a  library  of  approxi' 
mately  7,000  volumes;  laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  radio 
and  television,  which  are  stocked  with  modern  equipment  and  supplies;  a 
chapel  vnth  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  300;  a  new  gymnasium;  a 
student  lounge;  and  adequate  space  for  administrative  personnel. 

ADMISSION 

It  is  the  poHcy  of  the  York  Junior  College  to  individuaH2;e  its  admission 
procedure.  Admission  practices  are  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  distinct 
groups:  those  who  intend  to  transfer  to  a  senior  college  to  pursue  a  course 
leading  to  a  degree,  and  those  who  expect  to  terminate  their  education  with 
two  years  at  York  Junior  College.  All  applicants  are  required  to  take  diag- 
nostic placement  tests  in  English  and  Mathematics.  The  American  Council 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  is  administered  to  each  freshman. 

In  order  to  complete  his  registration  a  student  is  required  to  comply  with 
the  following  regulations: 

I.      The  student  must  submit: 

(a)  An  application  blank  provided  by  the  college,  plus  a  matriculation 
fee  of  $5.00. 

(b)  A  health  history  and  report  of  a  physical  examination  completed 
within  two  months  prior  to  college  entrance  and  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician.  Forms  are  supplied  by  the  College. 

(c)  A  certificate  of  previous  scholastic  records  from  his  high  school,  or  in 
the  case  of  transfer,  from  the  college  he  has  attended. 
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2.  High  school  credits: 

English  (4  years)   3  units 

Algebra  (frequently  V/z,  and  sometimes  2  units  are 

required)    V/z  or  2  units 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

Foreign  Language  (must  be  in  the  same  language)  .  .  2  units 

Laboratory  Science 1  unit 

Special  Science 2  units 

Electives    4]/z  or  4  units 

15    (Total) 

Graduates  from  accredited  secondary  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  York 
Junior  College  when  recommended  by  the  supervising  principal,  principal,  or 
headmaster  of  the  school  from  which  the  applicant  graduated. 

3.  Veterans  intending  to  enroll  under  Public  Laws  should  have  their  original, 
or  Supplementive  Letter  of  Eligibility  to  present  to  the  college  at  the  time 
of  registration. 

TRANSFER 

Students  are  given  full  credit  for  equivalent  courses  taken  at  any  recog' 
nized  college,  and  for  certain  USAFI  courses. 

Students  who  transfer  from  the  York  Junior  College,  either  to  a  liberal 
arts  college  or  to  a  professional  school,  must  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to  transfer. 

Official  records  are  sent  to  other  colleges  or  schools  upon  request,  but  not 
until  the  student's  account  has  been  paid  in  full.  One  transcript  of  record 
will  be  sent  without  charge,  but  additional  transcripts  require  an  advance 
payment  of  $1.00  each. 

The  York  Junior  College  is  accredited  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Education 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  transfer  of 
students  who  are  certified  by  the  Junior  College. 

Students  of  the  Junior  College  who  attain  certification  grades  are  accepted 
with  advance  standing  in  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

The  college  is  approved  for  the  training  of  veterans  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

The  college  is  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

More  than  1000  York  Junior  College  students  have  transferred  to  90 
U.  S.  colleges  and  universities. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 

1.  Each  first'year  student  is  interviewed  before  college  opens,  and  is  given 
assistance  in  planning  a  program  of  studies. 

2.  Standard  tests  are  administered  to  all  students. 

3.  The  Harvard  films  for  improvement  in  reading  are  available  to  all  students. 
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4.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor  with  whom  the  student  can 
confer  on  all  personal  problems  relating  to  life  objectives,  change  in  sched' 
ule,  and  adjustment  to  college  life. 

5.  A  report  on  the  progress  of  each  student  is  sent  to  his  parents  at  the  end 
of  each  semester. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  college  library  contains  over  7,000  volumes,  plus  a  collection  of  docu' 
ments,  pamphlets,  reproductions  of  pictures  and  historical  documents,  films, 
and  recordings. 

The  library  supplies  books  needed  for  class  work  as  well  as  for  special 
research;  provides  opportunities  for  recreational  reading;  supplies  magazines 
and  newspapers  which  serve  to  keep  students  and  faculty  informed  on  the 
affairs  of  the  day  and  scholarly  contributions  in  the  various  fields  of  learning. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  given  to  all  students  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  indexes,  and  reference  books.  The 
library  endeavors  to  make  provision  for  study  as  thorough  as  that  which  the 
laboratories  provide  for  scientific  experiment. 

ACIWITEES 

The  York  Junior  College  provides  a  wide  range  of  non'academic  college 
activities.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  play  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
baseball  and  track.  A  new  gymnasium  contains  two  basketball  courts,  two 
volleyball  courts,  badminton  courts  and  room  for  other  athletic  activities.  The 
college  sponsors  activities  such  as  public  speaking,  dramatics,  glee  club,  and 
clubs  related  to  various  college  subject  fields  including  Science,  French  and 
English.  Intramural  games  are  stressed  for  the  development  of  every  student. 
These  activities  aid  the  student  in  developing  initiative  and  leadership  under 
the  supervision  of  the  faculty.  The  students  are  required  to  attend  convocations 
which  are  given  either  by  the  students  themselves  or  by  lecturers,  musicians, 
or  entertainers  provided  by  the  college. 

STUDEIST  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  YORKER — A  college  newspaper,  The  Yorker,  staffed  by  a  student 
editorial  board,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor.  The  student  board 
is  responsible  for  the  gathering  of  news,  writing  of  copy,  preparation  of  the 
paper,  and  the  expression  of  editorial  opinion.  Membership  on  the  staff  is  open 
to  any  student  interested  in  journalism. 

THE  TOWER — The  yearbook  is  a  pictorial  and  written  record  of  signifi' 
cant  academic,  social  and  sports  events.  It  features  not  only  the  graduating 
class,  but  also  reflects  memorable  activities  of  the  college  year. 

STUDENT  CLUBS 

ALPHA  RHO  SIGMA — Alpha  Rho  Sigma  is  the  engineering  fraternity 
of  the  York  Junior  College.  The  society  was  founded  in  the  autumn  of  1948. 
Any  male  student  who  is  registered  in  an  engineering  course  is  eligible  for 
membership.    The  purpose  of  the  fraternity  is  to  further  the  knowledge  of 
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its  members  in  accordance  with  their  engineering  interests,  and  to  promote 
friendship  among  its  members.  The  meetings  consist  of  lectures  by  members 
of  the  engineering  profession.  Occasional  field  trips  provide  interesting 
aspects  of  modern  engineering  problems. 

FOOTLIGHTERS — ^The  Footlighters  is  the  dramatic  organi2;ation  of  the 
York  Junior  College  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  an  appreciation  of  good 
drama  and  to  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  worthwhile  plays. 
It  is  open  to  all  students  who  are  interested  in  dramatics. 

LAMBDA  SIGMA  CHI  SORORITY— The  Lambda  Sigma  Chi  Sorority 
of  the  York  Junior  College  attempts  to  promote  friendly  relations  among  the 
girls  of  the  college,  to  promote  cultural  and  social  interests,  and  to  render 
service  to  the  college  and  to  the  community.  All  girls  are  extended  an  invita' 
tion  to  join  Lambda  Sigma  Chi. 

LINGUISTIANS — The  Linguistian  Society  is  composed  of  those  students 
studying  languages,  and  those  interested  in  furthering  their  linguistic  back- 
grounds. The  aim  of  this  student  group  is  both  cultural  and  social.  Linguistians 
divide  their  activities  into  two  units.  On  the  social  calendar  parties  and  the 
Mardi  Gras.  The  group  devotes  half  of  each  meeting  to  lectures,  music,  and 
educational  or  travel  films  in  both  English  and  foreign  languages.  The  organi' 
zation  gives  an  annual  award  to  a  student  who  excels  in  the  languages. 

MU  ETA  KAPPA — Mu  Eta  Kappa  is  the  men's  social  fraternity.  Its 
purpose,  as  set  up  in  the  Creed,  is  betterment  of  self,  the  college  and  the 
community.  Pledges  are  taken  in  on  a  unanimous  vote  by  the  members,  and 
prospective  members  are  invited  to  join.  The  Grand  Kappa  supervises  the 
fraternity,  while  the  Kappa  takes  charge  of  the  initiation  of  new  members. 
Mu  Eta  Kappa  sponsors  the  Annual  Sports  Night  for  the  benefit  of  various 
worthy  charities.    The  group  also  gives  an  award  at  commencement. 

PHI  DELTA  PHI- — A  men's  social  fraternity  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
Character,  Education  and  Fraternity.  Founded  in  the  autumn  of  1948,  the 
society  aims  to  promote  good  fellowship  among  students,  to  encourage  high 
scholastic  endeavor,  and  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  college.  Membership 
is  by  invitation. 

STUDEJNT  COUNCIL 

Students  in  the  York  Junior  College  are  encouraged  to  govern  themselves. 
A  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the  student  body  each  year.  The  function  of 
this  Council  is  to  assist  the  faculty  and  administration  to  legislate  and  enforce 
the  regulations  of  the  college  and  to  promote  desirable  student  activities. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  to  create  a  democratic  and  cooperative 
relationship  between  students  and  teachers. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

When  a  student  signs  the  appHcation  blank  he  binds  himself  to  abide 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  York  Junior  College.  The  institution  re- 
serves the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  any  student  whose  conduct  or  academic 
standing  is  unsatisfactory.    No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  his  examina- 
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tions,  receive  his  credits,  or  be  honorably  dismissed,  until  all  his  financial 
obligations  are  met. 

Student  Class  Schedule 

The  average  academic  curriculum  is  15  semester  hours  per  semester 
in  addition  to  Physical  Education  (one  semester  hour) .  No  student  may  carry 
less  than  12  semester  hours,  or  more  than  18  semester  hours,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Dean.  For  each  semester  hour  above  the  maximum,  a  charge 
of  fifteen  dollars  will  be  made. 

A  semester  hour  of  college  work  consists  of  one  hour  a  week  of  lecture 
or  class  work,  or  a  laboratory  period  of  two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester  depending  on  the  subject. 

Changes  in  class  schedules  are  not  permitted  after  two  weeks  following 
the  beginning  of  the  classes. 

The  successful  completion  of  30  credit  hours,  plus  two  hours  in  physical 
education  (Veterans  excepted)  is  required  for  sophomore  standing. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMEISTS 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  meet  requirements  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity  of  work.  The  quantitative  requirement  is  sixty  semester  hours  in 
academic  courses  and  four  semester  hours  in  physical  education.  Exceptions  to 
the  physical  education  regulation  are  made  upon  recommendation  by  a  physi' 
cian  or  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  individual  students.  To  obtain  the 
diploma  which  certifies  that  the  student  is  recommended  for  transfer  to  a  four' 
year  college,  the  student  must  have  sixty  quality  points,  or  an  average  of  C. 


DESCRIPTION 
Excellent 
Good 
Average 

Passing  (Minimum) 
Failing 

Incomplete    (Condition) 
Withdrew  passing 
Withdrew  failing 

A  grade  of  'T'  in  a  course,  not  removed  within  one  semester  after  the 
deficiency  occurred,  is  recorded  automatically  as  an  "F." 

An  "F"  in  course  for  the  first  semester  bars  the  student  from  the  course 
during  the  second  semester. 

If  a  student's  quality-point  average  falls  below  .75,  he  is  placed  on 
probation.  If  the  quality-point  average  falls  below  .5  the  student  is  dismissed. 
Students  dismissed  for  academic  reasons  may  not  apply  for  readmission  before 
the  lapse  of  one  semester. 

Teachers'  progress  reports,  grades,  and  individual  permanent  records  are 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean. 


Grading  System 

QUALITY 

GRADE 

POINTS 

A  (90-100) 

3 

B  (80-89) 

2 

C   (70-79) 

1 

D   (60-69) 

0 

F  (below  60)      — 

WP 



WF 

— 
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Class  Attendance 

When  a  student  has  been  absent  from  a  course  more  times  than  there 
are  class  meetings  per  week  for  that  course,  he  is  automatically  excluded  until 
he  is  readmitted  by  the  Dean.  In  case  of  illness  a  doctor's  certificate  is  required. 
In  case  of  illness  or  other  excused  absence,  faculty  assistance  is  provided  for 
make-up  work.  Unexcused  excess  absence  is  penalized  by  adding  to  graduation 
requirements  one  semester  hour  for  each  excess  absence.  Tardiness  is  dealt 
with  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

Dean's  List 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  Dean  will  publish  a  list  of  students 
carrying  not  less  than  1 5  credit  hours  ( 1 1  hours  for  students  in  secretarial 
studies)  whose  grades  average  "B",  or  better. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

One  credit  hour  is  given  in  physical  education  for  a  minimum  of  two 
class  hours  each  week  throughout  the  semester. 

The  physical  education  program  is  based  upon  individual  needs  and 
interests.  Instruction  is  given  in  fundamental  skills  of  individual  and  team 
games.   Opportunity  to  practice  these  skills  is  provided  in  scheduled  classes. 

An  intramural  program  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  by 
means  of  tournaments  in  a  large  number  of  intramural  activities.  School  cham- 
pionships are  held  in  basketball,  volleyball,  pingpong,  badminton,  tennis,  soft- 
ball  and  shuffleboard.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  skills  valu- 
able as  carry-over  hobbies  for  leisure-time  use. 

Competitive  athletics  provide  technical  instruction  and  competition  in 
basketball  and  baseball.  Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  participation  in 
one-half  the  scheduled  games,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  coaches. 

Transfer  Curricula 

Transfer  curricula  are  designed  for  the  student  who  plans  four  years  of 
college  study.  They  comprise  the  usual  programs  of  the  first  two  college  years, 
during  which  the  student  works  toward  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fields  of 
learning  and  a  foundation  in  the  subject  in  which  he  plans  to  concentrate.  The 
student  is  urged  to  follow  one  curriculum  closely  so  that  his  credits  will  be 
acceptable  for  transfer  to  the  degree-granting  college  of  his  choice.  He  should 
not  deviate  from  the  curriculum  except  to  fulfill  specific  requirements  of  the 
college  he  plans  to  enter.  As  a  rule,  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  student  to  plan 
to  transfer  before  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year.  He  should  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  senior  college  of  his  choice  at  least  six  months  before  the  term  he 
plans  to  enter.  The  most  important  qualifications  for  transfer  are  the  high 
quality  of  the  student's  academic  work  and  the  integrity  of  his  character. 
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Sophomore  Tear 

English 

Foreign  Language 

Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 

Social  Science 

Electives 

Physical  Education 


Basic  Curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts 

Freshmen  Tear 

English 

Foreign  Language 

Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 

Social  Science 

Mathematics 

Physical  Education 

For  most  students  who  plan  to  transfer  to  a  four^year  college  the  above 
curriculum  will  insure  transferable  credits  for  the  first  two  years  of  college. 

For  some  students  the  Basic  Curriculum  is  modified.  For  example,  engi' 
neering  students  concentrate  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Engineering 
Drawing,  and  English.  Students  planning  to  transfer  to  a  State  Teachers 
College  usually  omit  Foreign  Languages  and  Mathematics. 

Students  who  have  not  selected  the  four  year  college  from  which  they 
hope  to  graduate,  should  follow  the  Basic  Curriculum.  Those  who  have  de- 
cided on  a  major  field,  and  have  selected  a  four  year  college,  should  consult 
the  Dean  for  curriculum  modifications. 

Students  electing  courses  in  medical  technology  are  required  by  the 
American  Society  of  Pathologists  to  have  credit  for  two  years  of  college  work, 
including  twelve  semester  hours  in  Chemistry  and  twelve  semester  hours  in 
the  field  of  Biology. 

TERMINAL  COURSES 

These  courses  were  designed  by  the  college  in  cooperation  with  the  com' 
munity's  professional  and  industrial  leaders  to  prepare  High  School  graduates 
for  specific  employment. 

Medical  Secretary  (2  year  course) 

First  Semester 

Typing 

English  Skills 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Chemistry 

Shorthand 

Physical  Education 


Third  Semester 

Medical  Terminology 

Psychology 

Advanced  Shorthand  and  Typing 

Physical  Education 

On  the  Job  Training 


Second  Semester 

Typing 

English  Skills 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Microbiology 

Shorthand 

Physical  Education 

Fourth  Semester 

Sociology 

Clinical  Methods 

Advanced  Shorthand  and  Typing 

Physical  Education 

On  the  Job  Training 
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?<iote — In  order  to  gain  practical  experience  and  to  demonstrate  aptitude 
for  a  position  as  medical  secretary,  each  student  must  serve  in  a  physician's 
office,  dentist's  office,  hospital  office,  laboratory,  or  in  the  office  of  an  allied 
profession  for  a  minimum  of  500  hours  during  the  second  year  of  study.  Stu- 
dents may  be  assigned  immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  first  two 
semesters.  Salary  paid  for  this  period  of  training  is  established  by  the  Medical 
Secretary  Advisory  Committee.  Tuition  for  the  last  year  is  $200,  payable  in 
two  installments  of  $100  each  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Students 
participating  must  conform  to  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  particular 
office  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  must  provide  their  own  uniforms  and 
equipment. 

Secretary  (2  year  course) 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

English  Skills  English  Skills 

Speech  Speech 

Typing  Typing 

Shorthand  Shorthand 

Economics  Economics 

Physical  Education  Physical  Education 

TTrird  Semester  Fourth  Semester 

Accounting  Accounting 

Psychology  Sociology 

Advanced  Typing  and  Shorthand  Advanced  Typing  and  Shorthand 

2  Electives  Secretarial  Practice 

Physical  Education  Elective 

Physical  Education 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ART 

Art  101.  Drawing  and  Lettering — Theory  and  practice  of  representation, 
training  in  drawing  in  line  and  tone  in  various  media. 
3  two-hour  laboratory  periods.    3  semester  hours. 

Art  102.  Art  Materials  and  Methods — Study  of  the  characteristics  and 
limitations  of  individual  media  with  experiments  in  water  color,  tempera, 
ink,  oil,  etc. 

2  two-hour  laboratory  periods.   2  semester  hours. 

Art  103.  Elements  of  Design — Fundamental  approach  to  both  representa- 
tive and  abstract  design  with  stress  on  their  place  in  modern  decorative 
methods.   Work  in  line,  mass,  and  color. 

3  two-hour  laboratory  periods.    3  semester  hours. 
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Art  104.  Color  and  Design — Theory  of  color;  color  psychology;  experi' 
ments  in  hue,  intensity,  value  and  texture;  the  relation  of  color  to  design. 
2  two-hour  laboratory  periods.    2  semester  hours. 

Art  107.  Art  Appreciation — A  general  course  in  the  appreciation  of  world 
art  in  its  modern  interpretation.   This  course  includes  the  broader  aspects 
of  art  in  the  home,  community  and  industry,  and  is  designed  not  only  for 
the  art  student,  but  for  others  interested  in  a  cultural  background. 
2  class  periods.   2  semester  hours. 

Art  108.  Art  Appreciation— An  advanced  study  of  the  arts  with  special 
attention  given  to  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture.    Occidental  and 
oriental  philosophies  of  art.    Primitive,  medieval  and  modern  art  forms. 
2  class  periods.   2  semester  hours. 

Art  201.  Interior  Decoration — Practical  problems  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  furniture  and  materials.  Floor  plans  to  scale,  and  wall 
elevations  in  color  and  perspective. 

2  two-hour  laboratory  periods.   2  semester  hours. 

Art  202.  Commercial  Art — Layout  design,  modern  technique  in  line,  half- 
tone and  color.  Methods  of  reproduction;  visits  to  engraving  and  printing 
companies. 

3  two-hour  laboratory  periods.    3  semester  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

Biol.  101-102.  General  Biology — A  survey  course  which  introduces  the 
student  to  the  life  relationships  of  plants  and  animals  including  their 
morpholog}%  physiology,  taxonomy,  embryology,  ecology,  genetics,  and 
evolution.   This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  other  biology  courses. 

2  class  periods;  2  two-hour  laboratory  periods.    4  semester  hours  each 

semester. 
Biol.  107-108.  Clinical  Laboratory  Methods — ^Blood  cells:  typing,  haemo- 
globin, and  pressure;  Urine:  microscopic  and  chemical  analysis;  Sputum: 
examinations  and  smears;  Animal  parasites:   identifications;  Techniques 
of  bandaging,  inoculations  and  bacteriological  methods. 

One  class  period;  One  two-hour  laboratory  period.    2  semester  hours 

each  semester. 

Biol.  201-202.  Anatomy  and  Physiology — A  study  of  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  the  human  body. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

2  class  periods;  One  two-hour  laboratory  period.    3  semester  hours  each 
semester. 

Biol.  204.  Microbiology — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  important 
micro-organisms  affecting  our  modem  living:  the  protozoa,  yeasts,  molds, 
bacteria,  rickettsias  and  viruses.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  techniques  of 
the  staining,  the  culturing,  and  the  identification  of  bacteria.  Problems 
of  applied  bacteriology,  infection  immunity,  and  serology  are  considered. 
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Prerequisite:  Biology  101  and  102. 

2  class  periods:  2  two-hour  laboratory  periods.   4  semester  hours. 

BUSINESS 

Bus.  101-102.  Elementary  Accounting — Introduction  to  the  principles  of 
double  entry  bookkeeping;  the  balance  sheet  and  operation  statements; 
general  ledger;  subsidiary  records;  the  trial  balance;  adjustments  and 
accruals;  depreciation;  the  work  sheet;  business  forms,  including  partner- 
ships, corporations,  estates,  etc.;  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  instruments; 
introduction  to  costs  and  budgets;  specialized  accounting;  studies  of  annual 
statements  of  live  companies;  introduction  to  taxes  and  special  businesses; 
practice-set  work  throughout  each  semester. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chem.  101-102.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry — Recommended  for  all 
Science  majors,  all  engineers,  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  pre-veterinary 
students,  and  all  others  whose  curricula  call  for  chemistry  courses  beyond 
the  freshman  year.  Presentation  by  lecture-demonstration  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  of  chemistry,  the  non-metals  and  their  com- 
pounds, the  important  industrial  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals.  Exten- 
sive practice  and  drill  on  the  principles  of  chemical  stoichiometry  and 
chemical  calculation. 

3  class  periods;  1  three-hour  laboratory  period.    4  semester  hours  each 
semester. 

Chem.  107-108.  Basic  General  Chemistry— Presentation  by  lecture-dem- 
onstration of  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry.  Emphasis  on  the  application 
of  chemistry  in  every-day  life,  and  on  the  influences  of  advances  in  chemi- 
cal industry  on  world  politics  and  economy.  Does  not  quahfy  a  student 
for  advanced  courses  in  chemistry.  Meets  the  Science  requirement  for 
graduation. 

2  class  periods;  1  three-hour  laboratory  period.    3  semester  hours  each 
semester. 

Chem.  201.  Qualitative  Analysis — Classroom  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  separation  of  m.etal  and  anions.  Careful  consideration  of 
the  chemistry  of  strong  and  weak  electrolytes,  solubility  product,  ioniza- 
tion constant,  pH,  buffer  solutions,  complexions,  hydrolysis,  redox  reac- 
tions and  potentials,  with  emphasis  on  the  industrial  and  analytical 
applications.  Laboratory  analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  substances. 
Semimicro  qualitative  technique. 

3  class  periods;  2  three-hour  laboratory  periods.    5  semester  hours. 
Chem.  202  Quantitative  Analysis — Thorough  class  room  discussion  of  the 

principles  of  quantitative  analysis,  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  colori- 
metric.  Laboratory  analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  substances.  Extensive 
practice  in  the  mathematics  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  201. 

3  class  periods;  2  three-hour  laboratory  periods.    5  semester  hours. 
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Chem.  203.  Organic  Chemistry — Introduction  to  chemistry  of  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  compounds  stressing  reactions,  syntheses,  industrial  sources  and 
application,  and  physical  importance. 

Offered  only  during  the  summer  session. 

3  class  periods;  1  threchour  laboratory  period.   4  semester  hours. 
ENGINEERING 

Engr.  101.  Engineering  Drawing — Use  and  care  of  instruments,  sketching, 
orthographic  and  auxiliary  projection,  sections,  revolutions,  intersections 
and  developments,  lettering  and  reproductive  processes. 
2  three-hour  laboratory'  periods.    2  semester  hours. 

Engr.  102.  Descriptive  Geometry — Theory  of  Projection  Drawmg  and  its 
application  to  graphic  solutions;  revolution  of  points,  lines,  planes  and 
solids. 

2  three-hour  laboratory  periods.   2  semester  hours. 

Engr.  103.  Engineering  Orientation — -This  course  serves  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  scope  of  each  of  the  several  main  fields  of  engineering, 
nature  of  education  required,  responsibilities  of  engineers,  the  activities  of 
their  professional  societies,  social  responsibilities  of  engineers,  and  related 
topics.  The  course  also  provides  classroom  training  in  the  use  of  the  slide 
rule,  methods  for  analyzing  and  solving  problems,  forms  for  preparing 
engineering  reports,  and  basic  engineering  principles. 

1  class  period;  1  two-hour  laboratory  period.   2  semester  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Eng.  101-102.  English  Skills — Continuous  practice  in  writing  with  a  pur' 
pose,  accompanied  by  the  study  of  various  types  of  literature,  contempo- 
rary and  past,  to  develop  reading  and  listening  skills,  as  well  as  to  enrich 
the  individual's  literary  experiences.  During  the  second  semester,  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  an  investigative  theme. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

Eng.  105-106.  Fundamentals  of  Speech — An  introductory  course  designed 
to  teach  the  student  by  constant  and  supervised  practice  to  think  on  his 
feet  and  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others.  This  training  is  aimed 
at  eliminating  a  student's  feelings  of  self-consciousness,  and  toward  devel- 
oping courage,  poise,  and  self-confidence.  It  aims  also  to  inspire  the 
student  to  read  good  books  and  to  increase  his  vocabulary.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  give  the  student  a  more  accurate  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  is  taught  the  mechanics  of  speech  and  methods  for  improving 
voice,  the  techniques  of  argumentation,  the  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, and  the  fundamentals  of  radio  speaking.  The  course  is  open  to 
all  college  students. 

2  class  periods.   2  semester  hours  each  semester. 

Eng.  111.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament — A  study  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  references  to  their  importance  to  the 
Nation  of  Israel  and  its  secular  history;  their  literary  value  in  Western 
Culture. 
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3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours. 
Eng.  112.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament — A  study  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon  from  the  Revised  American  Standard  Ver- 
sion, emphasizing  the  principal  teachings  of  Jesus  and  Paul,   and   the 
Epistles. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours. 
Eng.  200.  Advanced  Composition — This  course  is  arranged  for  the  excep- 
tional student  who  has  demonstrated  proficiency  and  interest  in  writing. 
Arranged.    1  to  3  semester  hours. 
Eng.  201.  From  Chaucer  to  Milton — 

Eng.  202.  From  Milton  to  the  Present — A  survey  course  designed  to 
give  the  student  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  English  and  American  liter- 
ature, based  on  the  study  of  literary  movements  in  general,  and  on  indivi- 
dual writing  in  detail. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

FRENCH 

Fr.  101-102.  Element.ary  French — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  had  no  French  or  only  one  year  of  high  school  French.  It  consists 
of  practices  in  correct  French  pronunciation  and  teaches  the  elements  of 
French  grammar.  Reading  of  French  texts  and  conversation  are  started 
early  in  order  to  teach  the  student  the  practical  use  of  the  language. 
3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

Fr.  201-202.  Intermedl\te  French— This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  one  year  of  college  French  or  at  least  two  years  of  high 
school  French.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  French  grammar.  Translations 
from  English  into  French,  compositions,  and  conversation  teach  the  use  of 
the  language.  Various  texts  acquaint  them  with  everyday  life  in  France  as 
well  as  with  many  aspects  of  French  culture.  Classes  are  for  the  most 
part  conducted  in  French. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

GERMAN 

Ger.  101-102.  Elementary  German — ^This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  no  German  or  only  one  year  of  high  school  German.  It 
prepares  the  student  for  a  good  and  rapid  reading  knowledge  as  well  as 
for  easy  conversation.  Essentials  of  German  grammar  are  studied  and 
applied  in  translations  from  English  into  German. 

3  class  periods.  3  semester  hours  each  semester. 
Ger.  201-202.  Intermedl\te  German — This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  one  year  of  college  German  or  at  least  two  years  of  high 
school  German.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  brief  review 
of  German  grammar.  Several  German  texts  of  literary  value  are  read 
and  discussed.  Essays  on  different  literary  subjects  are  written  in  class 
and  outside  of  class.   Classes  are  conducted  exclusively  in  German. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 
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GREEK 

Gr.  101-102.  Greek — An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  Greek  gram- 
mar and  syntax.  Selections  from  Greek  prose,  illustrating  the  grammar 
and  syntax  studied,  will  be  read. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

HEALTH 

Health  Education — Study  of  student  health  from  personal,  school,  home 
and  community  viewpoints.  Background  knowledge,  appreciation,  and 
understanding  are  developed. 

2  class  periods.    2  semester  hours. 

LATIN 

Lat.  101-102.  Latin — Latin  Poetry  and  Prose.  Rapid  reading  of  selected 
authors,  including  Horace,  Pliny,  Cicero,  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Latin. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

Math.  0.  Review  Algebra — A  non-credit  course  designed  for  students  who 
lack  the  background  necessary  for  credit  courses.   This  course  is  essentially 
a  review  of  high  school  algebra. 
3  class  periods.   No  credit. 

Math.  101.  College  Algebra — Fundamental  processes,  quadratics,  simul- 
taneous equations  including  quadratics,  graphing,  variation,  binomial 
theorem,  progressions,  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  and  theory  of 
equations. 

Prerequisite :  One  year  of  high  school  algebra,  plus  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment in  a  mathematics  placement  examination. 
3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours. 

Math.  102.  Trigonometry — Solution  of  right  triangles  by  both  natural  func- 
tions and  by  logarithms,  definitions  of  the  trigonometric  functions  of  the 
general  angle,  reduction  formulas,  radian  measure,  graphs  of  functions, 
identities,  addition  formulas,  trigonometric  equations,  inverse  functions, 
and  solution  of  oblique  triangles. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  high  school  plane  geometry  and  Mathematics 
101. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours. 

Math.  103.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry — All  topics  mentioned 
in  Mathematics  101  and  102  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  theo- 
retical trigonometry. 

Prerequisite:  One  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra,  one  year 
of  plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  other  mathematics,  plus  satis- 
isfactory  achievement  in  a  mathematics  placement  examination. 
5  class  periods.    5  semester  hours. 
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Math.  104.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  Calculus — Carte 
sian  coordinates,  directed  line,  slope,  distance  between  two  points,  locus 
problems,  equations  of  straight  line,  distance  from  line  to  point,  circle, 
parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  higher  plane  curves,  transcendental  curves, 
limits,  definition  of  derivative,  differentiation  of  algebraic  functions  both 
explicit  and  implicit,  maximum  and  minimum  problems,  points  of  inflec' 
tion,  graphing,  differentials,  definite  and  indefinite  integral,  are  under 
curves,  and  volume  of  surfaces  of  revolution. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103,  or  101  and  102. 

5  class  periods.   4  semester  hours. 
Math.  106.  Mathematics  of  Investments — Logarithms,  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  statistics,  annuities,  amortization,  discounts,  depreciation, 
periodic  installments,  and  introduction  to  life  insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 

3  class  periods.  3  semester  hours. 
Math.  201-202.  Avanced  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus— Polar  co- 
ordinates, parametric  equations,  solid  analytic  geometry,  differentiation  of 
transcendental  functions,  radius  of  curvature,  involute  and  evolute.  Law  of 
the  Mean,  indeterminate  forms,  formal  integration,  centroids,  fluid  ex- 
pansions, introduction  to  differential  equations,  partial  differentiation, 
hyperbolic  functions,  and  multiple  integrals. 
5  class  periods.   9  semester  hours  for  both  semesters. 

MUSIC 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Music — Historical  study  of  the  music  of 
Western  Civilization  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  present.  Musicians 
and  their  works  are  treated  also  in  relation  to  art  and  literature  of  the 
different  periods. 

2  class  periods.   2  semester  hours. 

PHYSICS 

Phys.  101.  General  Physics — A  course  in  college  physics  covering  the  fields 
of  mechanics,  heat  and  sound. 

3  class  periods;  1  three-hour  laboratory  period.   4  semester  hours. 
Phys.  102.  General  Physics — A  course  in  college  physics  covering  the  fields 

of  electricity  and  light.   Selected  topics  in  modem  physics  will  be  covered. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  101  or  equivalent. 

3  class  periods;  1  three-hour  laboratory  period.   4  semester  hours. 
Phys.  201.  A  problem  course  for  the  engineering  student  covering  mechanics, 

heat,  light,  sound  and  electricity,  with  special  emphasis  on  mechanics, 
electricity,  and  modern  physics. 

4  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  per  week.   4  semester  hours  credit. 
Phys.  203.  Statics — Begins  with  a  treatment  of  fundamental  conceptions  in 

Mechanics  and  both  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces.    Coplaner 
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and  nori'coplaner  force  systems,  algebraic  and  graphic  solutions;  static  and 
kinetic  friction;  centers  of  gravity  and  moments  of  inertia.  In  this  course 
the  student  is  encouraged  to  apply  the  principles  to  problems  of  practical 
value. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  101  and  102. 

Corequisite:  Math.  201  and  Phys.  201 

3  class  periods.   3  semester  hours. 
Phys.  204.  Dynamics — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  203,  covering  the 
concepts  of  motion  of  a  paricle,   motion  of  rigid  bodies,   force,   mass, 
acceleration,  work  and  energy,  impulse  and  momentum. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  203;  Math.  201. 

Corequisite:  Math.  202. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Sec.  S.  103-104.  Typing,  Elementary — Touch  typewriting  for  the  mastery 
of  the  keyboard  and  the  operative  parts  of  the  typewriter. 

4  class  periods.   2  semester  hours  each  semester. 

Sec.  S.  105-106.  Shorthand,  Elementary — The  theory  of  Gregg  Simplified 
shorthand  and  the  development  of  shorthand  reading  and  writing  tech- 
niques. 

5  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

Sec.  S.  201.  Typing,  Advanced — Perfecting  skills  with  emphasis  on  type- 
writing problems  encountered  in  business  offices:  letters,  telegrams,  tabu- 
lations, business  forms,  reports,   manuscripts,   legal  forms,   and  stencils. 
Speed  and  accuracy  stressed.    (For  students  who  do  not  take  Sec.  S.  203- 
204). 
Prerequisite:  Typing  103-104,  or  equivalent. 
4  class  periods.    2  semester  hours  each  semester. 
Sec.  S.  203-204.  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Typewriting — Practice  and 
drill  in  writing  Gregg  Shorthand  (Simplified) ,  emphasi2;ing  phrasing  prin- 
ciples, speed,  accuracy,  and  the  development  of  a  broad  shorthand  vocabu- 
lary.   Transcription  of  shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter. 
Prerequisite:  Sec.  S.  103-104,  105-106,  or  equivalent. 
10  class  periods.    5  semester  hours  each  semester. 
Sec.  S.  208.  Secretarial  Practice — Problems  encountered  by  the  secretary 
in  the  performance  of  daily  work.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  personality, 
grooming,  meeting  the  public,  telephone  technique,  appointment  calendars, 
composition  of  business  letters,  filing,  business  machines,  rapid  dictation 
and  transcription. 

Prerequisite:  Sec.  S.  103-104,  105-106,  or  equivalent. 
3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours. 
Sec.  S.  118.  Medical  Terminology — Highly  technical  and  specialized  terms; 
such  as  anatomical,  surgical,  pharmaceutical,  and  common  medical  phrases 
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are  studied.  Study  of  medical  reports,  and  letter  writing. 

2  class  periods.   2  semester  hours. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

HISTORY 

Soc.  Sci.  103.  The  History  of  Western  Civilization.    From  pre-literary 
times  to  1300. 

3  class  periods,  first  semester.   3  semester  hours. 

Soc.  Sci.  104.  The  History  of  Western  Civilization.  Since  1300.  An 
introduction  to  European  history  from  ancient  times  to  the  present;  the 
civiliz;ations  of  the  Near  East  and  the  Mediterranean;  Medieval 
history;  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation;  the  expansion  of  Europe; 
the  French  Revolution;  the  Industrial  Revolution;  nationalism  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Balkans;  the  first  World  War;  post-war  Europe;  the 
second  World  War  and  contemporary  history. 
3  class  periods,  second  semester.  3  semester  hours. 
Soc.  Sci.  201.  American  History.    1492-1865. 

3  class  periods,  first  semester.    3  semester  hours. 
Soc.  Sci.  202.  American  History.    1865  to  present. 

A  survey  covering  the  political,  economic,  and  social  development 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  1492  to  the  present. 
3  class  periods,  second  semester.    3  semester  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Soc.  Sci.  105.  American  Government. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  American  national  government;  the 
nature  of  federalism;  the  extent  of  national  powers;  the  influence  of 
political  parties. 

3  class  periods,  first  semester.    3  semester  hours. 
Soc.  Sci.  106.  Comparative  Governments. 

Prerequisite:  Soc.  Sci.  105,  American  Government. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  important  governmental  systems  of 
Europe;  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

3  class  periods,  second  semester.   3  semester  hours. 

ECONOMICS 

Soc.  Sci.  107.  World  Geography. 

The  study  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  natural  environment;  motions 
of  earth,  land  forms,  bodies  of  water,  soils,  minerals,  weather,  climate, 
plants  and  animals,  projections. 

3  class  periods,  first  semester.   3  semester  hours. 
Soc.  Sci.  108.  Economic  Geography. 

A  survey  of  world  resources  and  world  trade;  special  reference  to 
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the  chief  economic  materials  and  the  geographic  and  economic  factors 
responsible  for  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  economic  world. 
3  class  periods,  second  semester.    3  semester  hours. 
Soc.  Sci.  203-204.  Principles  of  Economics. 

An   analysis  of  the  structure   and   function  of  modern   industrial 
society;   the   fundamental   principles  of  economic  theory;   consumption; 
capitaHsm;  forms  of  business  organi2;ation;  monopoly;  money  and  banking; 
value  and  price;  foreign  trade;  interest;  profits;  wages;  population. 
3  class  periods,  throughout  the  year.   6  semester  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Soc.  Sci.  205.  General  Psychology. 

The  nature,  origin,  development  and  significance  of  emotional,  intel- 
lectual and  manual  activities  are  examined  with  a  view  to  giving  the  stu- 
dent an  insight  into  the  general  principles  underlying  human  behavior. 
Personal  application  of  psychological  principles. 
3  class  periods,  first  semester.    3  semester  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Soc.  Sci.  206.  General  Sociolgy. 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  group  relations.   The  influence  of  heredity  and  environment, 
race  relations,  culture,  criminal  behavior,  the  family  as  a  social  institution, 
the  community;  religious,  recreational,  occupational  and  political  groups 
3  class  periods,  second  semester.    3  semester  hours. 
Soc.  Sci.  208.  The  Family. 

Consideration  of  contemporary  theories  regarding  family  adjustment 
and  organiziation;  present  day  economic,  political,  and  social  movements 
which  affect  family  life;  the  origin  of  the  family;  the  family  of  the  future. 
3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours. 

SPAMSH 

Span.  101-102.  Elementary  Spanish — This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  no  Spanish  or  only  one  year  of  high  school  Spanish.  It 
teaches  the  elements  of  Spanish  grammar  as  well  as  the  practice  of  every- 
day language.  Modern  texts  acquaint  the  students  with  life  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America. 

3  class  periods.   3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

Span.  201-202.  Intermediate  Spanish — This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  one  year  of  college  Spanish  or  two  years  of  high  school 
Spanish.  Intensive  reading  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  literatvire 
offers  material  for  discussions  in  Spanish  as  well  as  practice  in  writing. 
Important  points  of  grammar  are  reviewed. 
3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 
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Span.  203'204.  Advanced  Spanish — A  survey  of  Spanish  literature  with 
supplementary  reading  of  Spanish  American  literature. 

3  class  periods.    3  semester  hours  each  semester. 

NIGHT  CLASSES 

Radio-Television  (RTV'4) 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  beginner.  It  covers  the  essentials  of  basic 
radio.  The  student  spends  most  of  the  time  in  the  laboratory.  Many  types  of 
circuits  are  studied,  as  well  as  tubes  and  their  characteristics.  When  radio  cir- 
cuits are  mastered  the  student  begins  the  study  of  television.  Time  is  alloted  for 
television  instruction  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  advanced  course.  The 
proper  use  of  test  apparatus  is  taught  at  the  proper  time. 

32  weeks — 6  hours  per  week  (Tuition — $54.40  per  16-week  semester).   No 
college  credit. 

Television  (TV-2) 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  television  serviceman  who  wishes  to 
strengthen  his  background  in  this  field.  Instruction  in  this  and  other  courses  at 
the  college  will  be  by  specialists  and  graduate  engineers  available  in  the  local 
community.  Problems  in  installation  and  repair  work  will  be  solved  during  the 
class  session.  Actual  practice  in  solving  problems  is  given  in  the  laboratory, 
which  is  well  equipped  with  test  apparatus. 

32  weeks — 6  hours  per  week  (Tuition-— $54.40  per  16-week  semester).    No 
college  credit. 

Industrial  Physics 

The  principles  of  physics,  including  mechanics,  heat,  and  electricity  as 
applied  to  industrial  practice.  Lectures,  problems,  and  demonstrations.  A 
course  particularly  designed  for  men  employed  in  industry. 

12  weeks — 3  hours  per  week  (Tuition — $45).    No  college  credit. 

Industrial  Mathematics 

A  course  designed  for  the  industrial  worker  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
efficiency  in  his  job.  The  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Logs, 
function  tables  and  other  handbook  data.  Special  attention  to  the  use 
of  formulas.   Individual  instruction. 

12  weeks — 4  hours  per  week  (Tuition — $45).    No  college  credit. 
Practical  Electronics 

A  course  designed  for  the  beginner  in  electronics.  Comprehensive  review 
of  basic  electrical  concepts,  project  work;  more  than  one-half  the  student's 
time  is  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Basic  principles  of  electronic  control  circuits 
and  their  application.   Students  construct  and  evaluate  each  type  of  circuit. 

32  weeks — 6  hours  per  week  (Tuition — $54.40  per  16-week  semester).   No 

college  credit. 
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YEARLY  EXPENSES 

Tuition $375.00 

Matriculation 5.00 

EXTRA  FEES 

Student  Activity  Fee 20.00      Breakage  Fee  (Chemistry)  ...        3.00 

Physics  Laboratory 20.00      Diploma   10.00 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Fee.  . .     20.00      Late  Registration  Fee 5.00 

Biology  Laboratory  Fee 20.00 

Part  time  students  will  be  charged  $16.00  per  semester  hour. 

Divinity  students,  children  of  clergymen,  and  holders  of  Coleman  Schc 
larships  pay  half  tuition. 

Semester  tuition  is  to  be  paid  in  advance.  It  is  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  during  formal  registration,  and  no  student  can  enter  upon 
his  work  until  after  payment  has  been  made.  A  deferred  payment  plan  is 
available,  at  a  nominal  charge,  for  students  who  find  it  impossible  to  make  pay 
ment  in  full  at  this  time.  Arrangements  for  participation  in  this  plan  must 
be  made  at  time  of  registration. 

Laboratory  fees  and  student  activity  fees  are  payable  in  full  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

Students  supply  their  own  books  and  stationery.  These  may  be  purchased 
at  the  college  business  office. 

WITHDRAWALS  and  REFUIVDS 

Students  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  no  allowance  is 
made  for  late  registration.  When  a  student  voluntarily  leaves  school  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  or  is  suspended  or  expelled,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  college  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  receive 
a  refund  representing  the  unused  portion  of  their  tuition. 

Student  veterans  attending  college  under  Public  Law  550,  82nd  Congress, 
who  fail  to  enter  classes,  who  withdraw,  or  whose  training  is  discontinued  at 
any  time  prior  to  its  completion,  will  receive  a  refund  of  tuition,  fees  and 
other  charges,  in  such  pro-rata  amount  as  the  unused  portion  of  the  course 
bears  to  its  scheduled  length. 

The  College  agrees  that  in  the  event  any  veteran  in  training  under  PubHc 
Law  346,  PubHc  Law  16,  or  Public  Law  894  withdraws  or  is  separated  from 
the  institution  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  term  of  his  course,  the  charges 
made  for  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  pro  rated  as  follows: 

Length    of    Semester,    or    Course,    and 
Period  of  Actual  Percent  of  Tuition   and  Fees   Charged 

A^^       1  •     T     ^v   .•  16-19         12-15  9-11  6-8  3-5  1-2 

Attendance  in  Institution     ^^^^3      ^^^1^3      ,^^^^^      ^^^^3      ^^^1^3      ^/eeks 

from  date  of  Enrollment        indu.       Inclu.        Inclu.       Inclu.       Inclu.       Inclu. 


One  week  or  less 

20% 

20% 

25% 

40% 

50% 

60% 

Between  1  and  2  weeks 

20% 

40% 

50% 

80% 

100% 

100% 

Between  2  and  3  weeks 

40% 

60% 

75% 

100% 

100% 

Between  3  and  4  weeks 

60% 

80% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Between  4  and  5  weeks 

80% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Over  5  weeks 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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This  schedule  for  proration  of  charges  is  not  for  appHcation  in  those 
cases  where  a  veteran  has  insufficient  entitlement  to  complete  a  major  portion 
of  the  entire  eight  week  period  of  the  Summer  Session  or  of  a  semester  of  the 
Academic  Year. 

For  courses  offered  on  other  than  a  semester  basis  the  proration  of  charges 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  period  of  actual  attendance  of  the  veteran. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AWARDS 

The  Coleman  Scholarship  Fund — This  trust  fund,  established  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Small,  the  founder,  provides  scholarships  for  young  men  desiring  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  Gospel  ministry  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Trust  Agreement: 

"The  annual  interest  and  increase  thereof  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  the  education  and  support  of  young  men,  while  students 
in  said  Institute,  who  may  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  interest  or  income  of  said  Fund  shall  be  paid  or 
expended  for  the  education  or  support  of  any  student  unless  he  shall  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Presbytery  of  Westminster,  (of  that  Presbytery  to 
which  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Borough  of  York,  commonly  called 
'The  English  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  York,  Pa.,'  shall  belong)  which 
Presbytery  shall  be  in  regular  connection  with  the  'General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,'  and  also  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  Faculty  of  said  Institute,  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Provided,  also,  that  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
shall  be  paid  from  the  Fund,  for  a  single  student  in  any  one  year.  And,  pro' 
vided  further,  that,  in  admitting  students  to  the  benefits  of  said  Scholarship 
Fund,  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  always  give 
preference  to  those  who  shall  have  been  permanent  residents  of  said  County  of 
York  previously  to  becoming  students  in  the  Institute;  but  any  student  who 
shall  have  begun  to  receive  the  benefit  of  said  Fund  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  same  until  his  connection  with  the  Institute,  as  a  student,  shall  cease,  unless 
he  forfeits  his  claim  by  unworthy  conduct." 

Academy  Scholarships — The  charter  of  the  York  County  Academy 
provides  that  "there  shall  be  admitted  into  the  said  Academy  students  who  may 
at  any  time  be  offered,  in  order  to  be  taught  gratis,  provided  the  number  so 
admitted  shall  at  no  time  be  greater  than  seven,  and  that  none  of  said  students 
shall  continue  longer  than  two  years,  if  others  should  offer." 

There  are  a  number  of  restricted  scholarships  available  to  worthy  students 
in  the  community.  Application  for  these  scholarships  must  be  made  to  the 
President  of  York  Junior  College. 

Scholarship  Fund — This  fund  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Hallett  Hammatt, 
Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  and  the  FootHghters  in  1949  to  provide 
scholarships  for  worthy  students  in  York  County.  The  raising  of  funds  for 
this  scholarship  is  now  a  major  college  project  and  is  sponsored  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  student  organizations,  the  faculty,  and  trustees. 
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THE  ANNA  WEISER  CROLL  SCHELLHAMER  LOAN  FUND 

Established  July  21,  1942,  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Schellhamer,  graduate  of  the 
York  Collegiate  Institute  in  1909,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Weiser 
CroU  Schellhamer. 

This  fund  is  available  to  seniors  in  the  Junior  College  who  are  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  Junior  College,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  without  regards  to  creed  or  sex. 
Students  who  receive  help  from  this  fund  must  be  residents  of  York  or  York 
County.  Recipients  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  character,  need,  and  ability 
to  profit  by  further  college  training. 

In  order  to  protect  the  fund,  the  borrower  will  be  required  to  furnish 
an  insurance  policy  for  $300  payable  to  the  Loan  Funds.  Loans  are  payable 
within  ten  years  without  interest. 

AWARDS 

Chamber  of  Commerce — Twenty-five  dollar  award  for  proficiency  in 
social  studies.    Awarded  in  1952  to  Nina  Fissel. 

Engineering  Society  of  York — Twenty-five  dollar  award  for  profi- 
ciency in  physics.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Andrejs  Baidins  and  Levere  Hostler. 

College  Club  Award — Fifty  dollars  to  a  worthy  freshman  girl  who 
plans  to  continue  college.   Awarded  in  1952  to  Marian  Wright. 

Manufacturers'  Association  Award — Twenty-five  dollars  to  a  gradu- 
ate who  shows  excellence  in  the  sciences.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Andrejs  Baidins 
and  Levere  Hostler. 

Rotary  Club  Award — Twenty-five  dollars  to  the  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  who  has  best  demonstrated  "Service  above  self."  Awarded  in  1952 
to  Charles  Christiansen. 

York  County  Ministerial  Award — ^Twenty-five  dollars  to  the  student 
who  has  exhibited  the  greatest  practical  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Awarded  in 
1952  to  Rae  Bamforth. 

Public  Speaking  Awards — Two  trophies  for  proficiency  in  Speech. 
Awarded  in  1952  to  Morgan  Brenner  and  Ruth  Workinger. 

LiNGUiSTL^N  Society  Award — Fifteen  dollars  to  the  student  who  has  the 
highest  proficiency  in  Language.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Patricia  Dehoff. 

Lambda  Sigma  Chi  Award — Ten  dollars  to  the  sophomore  girl  who  has 
demonstrated  constructive  leadership  in  the  college.  Awarded  in  1952  to 
Jacqueline  Crone  and  Rae  Bamforth. 

Mu  Eta  Kappa  Award — Twenty-five  dollars  and  an  appropriate  scroll 
to  a  sophomore  showing  excellence  in  English.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Nina 
Fissel. 

Ehrenfeld  Chemistry  Award — Ten  dollars  to  the  graduating  student 
with  the  best  two-year  record  in  chemistry.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Levere 
Hostler  and  Andrejs  Baidins. 
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Daniel  J.  Klinedinst,  Jr.,  '36  Award — Ten-dollar  award  to  the  male 
student  who  displayed  sportsmanship,  athletic  ability,  and  obtained  a  creditable 
scholastic  record.  The  name  of  the  winner  to  be  inscribed  on  plaque  in 
Memorial  Hall.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Ernest  Hartzog. 

Sarah  E.  Spahr  Award — 'Ten'dollar  award  to  the  student  who  has  the 
highest  general  average  for  the  year  in  all  subjects.  Awarded  in  1952  to  H. 
Orvin  Strickler. 

Woman's  Club  of  York — Two  honorary  memberships  awarded  to  two 
worthy  freshmen  girls  who  plan  to  take  the  sophomore  year  at  the  York  Junior 
College.   Awarded  in  1952  to  Barbara  Shutt  and  Susanne  Gundrum. 

Terminal  Course  Award — Ten  dollars  awarded  by  a  friend  to  the 
student  who  has  shown  scholarship  proficiency.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Julia 
Burk. 

Donald  Suereth  Memorial  Award — Ten  dollars  to  the  student  who  by 
vote  of  the  student  body  has  contributed  most  to  the  welfare  of  the  Junior 
College.  Awarded  in  1952  to  Charles  Christiansen. 

RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

1932-53 

YORK  COUIVTY  ACADEMY  SCHOLARS 

Freshmen  Sophomores 

Gleitz,  Richard  Barbuti,  Thomas 

Eyster,  Joann 
Jury,  John 
Norris,  Donald 
Sauder,  Herbert 
Wright,  Marian 

PRESIDENT'S  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Gross,  Joanne  Groening,  Frank 

Depfer,  Charles  Guyer,  George 

Kinard,  George  House,  Joseph 

Stambaugh,  Kane  Myers,  Stanley 

Sterner,  William  Wallace,  Gene 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Dotts,  Kathryn  Reiber,  Dale 

Holt2;apple,  Norma  Jean  Sloka,  Janis 

Wright,  Nona 

COLEMAN  SCHOLARSIHP  FUND  SCHOLARSHIP 

Rohrbaugh,  Allan 

ANONYMOUS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Bailey,  JoAnn  R.  Myers,  Curvin  E. 
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